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INDUSTRIAL RECREATION COMES OF AGE 
EVERYONE GETS INTO THE ACT! 

IS THE BOWLING SEASON TOO LONG?. 
IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS! 








Wikhon 
RUBBER COVERED 
FOOTBALLS 


Tops for feel and sure ball han- 
dling. Absolutely waterproof and 
virtually scuff and puncture proof! 
Models for all levels of play. 


Wihhon 
RUBBER COVERED VOLLEY BALLS 


Finest volley balls on the market today! 18-panel 
rubber cover for perfect feel and endurance. Totally 
waterproof. 


Wihhon 
RUBBER COVERED PLAYGROUND BALLS 





New stippled cover gives easier surer 
gripping. Available in a complete range te 
é of sizes. Colors: Red, blue, orange, green. 
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Wifron QUALITY RUBBER COVERED BALLS 
THRIVE ON PUNISHMENT! 


Performance — Playability— Economy! 


You get more play per dollar when you buy. Wilson Quality 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls. Built for better play as well as 


yD 4 fo 
greater durability, they thrive on punishment, come back for i oom 
more year after year. All are official weight and shape. Best of all Pe w aon " 
r Wilson RUBBER 


there's a Wilson ball to fit!your budget in every field of play! 





Wilson RUBBER 
COVERED SOCCER BALLS 


Really built to take it. Official size and 
weight. Used in many colleges and 
soccer leagues. Outlasts any other ball 
on the market. 


COVERED SOFTBALLS 


Outstanding softballs in three sizes. 
Made with Private Estate Kapok, 
balance wound for shape retention. 
Waterproof, scuff resistant! 
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T rformance plus lon 
niacin pie Z 
playing surface. Scuff resist- % 
ant. Every ball precision bal- PLAN AHEAD, ORDER EARLY 
anced. é 
win wir iron 
8 Wilson Sporting Goods Co.; Chicago, Ill. 
Send for FREE illustrated pamphlet showing complete th 
line of Wilson rubber covered athletic balls. ide 
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"HING AIDS 
i Sound Slidefilms 
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( COACH TEACH eSTUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They’ll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 3 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 
able with or without sound records), instructor’s 


guide, and student handbooks. 
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NOW AVAILABLE !N SIXTEEN POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


¢ ARCHERY 


Sound, $33.00 


¢ BADMINTON 


Sound, $42.50 


¢ BASEBALL 


Sound, $55.50 


¢ BASKETBALL 


Sound, $54.50 





This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 


XUM 


Silent, $25.25 
Silent, $31.25 
Silent, $41.00 


Silent, $40.25 


¢ BOWLING 


Sound, $29.25 


e CAMPING 


Silent, $21.75 


Sound only, $17.50 


¢ DIVIN 


G 
Sound, $26.51 


¢ GOLF 


Sound, $33.00 


Silent, $20.51 


Silent, $25.75 


¢ LIFE SAVING 
Sound, $26.51 


e SOFTBALL 


Sound, $64.25 


¢ SWIMMING 


Sound, $35.86 


¢ TENNIS 


Sound, $417.75 


Silent, $20.51 
Silent, $48.25 
Silent, $29.86 


Silent, $30.90 


¢ TRACK & FIELD 
Sound, $58.75 


¢ TUMBLING 


Sound, $27.50 


e VOLLEYBALL 


Sound, $33.00 


e WRESTLING 


Sound, $49.75 


Write today for full details — The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS 


RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT, JANUARY 1958 


Silent, $54.00 
Silent, $20.00 
Silent, $25.25 


Silent, $39.50 


“Athletic Institute 
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Founding Fathers 
Review History with Advent of 
Recreation Management 


The idea of an Industrial Recreation 
Association gained momentum at the 
1940 National Recreation Congress in 
Boston, Mass. A year later when the 
Congress met in Baltimore, Md., the 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION FOR 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY was formed. 
Some of the farsighted industrial rec- 
reation leaders at that founding meet- 
ing were Wiliam T. Prichard, General 
Motors, Corp., Detroit, Mich., Robert 
Turner, West Point Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Ga.; D. J. McLain, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; Ted Prich- 
ard, City recreation director, Flint, 
Mich.; Ormond Rewey, Industrial Mu- 
tual Association, Flint, Mich.; Victor 
Vernon, American Airlines, New York, 
N. Y.; John Callahan, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Roland R. 
Hitchens, RCA Victor Div., Camden, 
N. J.; Larry Wittenberg, General Mo- 
tors, Detroit, Mich.; and James F. 
Walsh, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


The Association’s first president 
was Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, then direc- 
tor of the recreation curriculum at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Under his leadership financial assist- 
ance was gained from the Athletic 
Institute, Chicago, Ill., and the asso- 
ciation was incorporated as a non- 
profit service organization under the 
laws of the state of Illinois on Novem- 


- 





ber 12, 1941 with offices at Purdue. | 
By July 18, 1948 the membership / 
had expanded over the nation and the 
name was officially changed to the 
National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation. Today the association num- 
bers over 800 companies and pro- 
vides services for approximately 5,000 
United States and Canadian firms with 
employee recreation programs. 


Convair’s new $300,000 employee recreation center. 


Fort Worth Predicts Record 
Attendance for 17th Annual 
Conference & Exhibit in May 


Tom Croft, N.I.R.A. Vice-President, 
and I. B. Hale, both of Convair, Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corp., Fort 
Worth, Texas, and co-chairmen for the 
1958 National Industrial Recreation 
Conference and Exhibit in their city, 


predict a record attendance for the 
four-day meeting next May 18-19-20- 
21 at the Texas Hotel. 

In addition to a full slate of train- 
ing sessions, keynote speakers and 
discussion panels, the program will in- 
clude a tour of Convair Recreation As- 
sociation’s new $300,000 recreation 
center. The program at the CRA Area | 
calls for a Chuck Wagon dinner, rodeo, 
square dancing and a “Night In The | 
Old West” Festival. 





COMPLETE 


TWO-WEEK 


Recreation 


PROGRAM 
e 


Costs only a 
few cents for 
each Employé¢e 


e 
YOUR 
ae Oe 
WILL HAVE 


TWO FULL 


WEEKS OF 


STARRING IN 
THEIR OWN 


BIG 
MUSICAL 
COMEDY 






Here Are Some of Our 


Corp., Wyman-Gordon and Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing. 





Over one hundred Hartford Insurance Employees have FUN at an Empire rehearsal. 


IT TAKES NONE OF YOUR TIME; WE FURNISH EVERYTHING 


i 
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except the people and the stage! 
Employee shows are not new. BUT a complete EMPIRE package that includes 
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EMPIRE PRODUCING CO. 


526-532 LAW BLDG * 


direction by a professional director, scenery, costumes, make-up, scripts, advertising 
posters, all royalty payments, and a complete outline of what to do and how to 
do it, IS NEW!! Over 85% of our cast members have had no experience in dramatics 
or music. And the cost? In most cases the income more than pays the cost of the 
entire package and it takes none of the recreation director’s time. 


_ pier me capper ieee a RRO RY 


Clients: | SOUNDS INTERESTING. Let's talk " a 
We are proud to list among about it at NO OBLIGATION of 5 
our clients, companies such as | course! | j 
John Hancock, Hartford Insur- | | \ 
ance, Kaiser Steel, Hughes Air- NAME ebebubadcendercooces cosseencesesscasooencsoesescouenesonessensesennsuesasoees " 
craft, Ansco Films, Thompson | I oh nck arvavcccasteeses arms reiumee ae uumOne | | 
mn Se i Zenith, JCI Varner scien 1 3 
otorola, Teletype, Western © pyone NUMBER ...ccccccccss-cccccssssvececsssssvesesessnsveeeseeseeees 
Electric, General Tire, Falk Trcic pends ian sarageasinsi BA SO MR 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
Saves h 


alf the Labor! 









LOOSENS THE DIRT FOR QUICK REMOVAL 


This easy-working cleaner actually surrounds the 
soil, pries it loose from the floor, breaks it into 
small particles that float suspended in the solu- 
tion. The hardest and most time-consuming part 
of the job becomes the easiest. 

Because the dirt is removed so completely when 
you pick up the cleaning water—and because 
Super Shine-All deposits no soap scum—rinsing 
is not necessary—saving half the labor. 


In normal cleaning, the entire rinse operation can 
be omitted! 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” shows you how to take advantage 


of modern labor-saving treatment techniques and short 
| 


cuts. He’s your own trained floor care specialist, 
“On Your Staff, 
Not Your Payroll’. 
Zt Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 






ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


The big opportunity to save money in floor care 
is NOT in the pennies spent for materials. Rather, 
it’s in the dollars that go for labor. Super Shine- 
All can help you save real money, by cutting clean- 
ing time as much as half. Here is another proof 
of the axiom, Economy in floor maintenance never 
comes from cheap materials. 


NOTE: Use Super Shine-All effectively and safely on ALL 
floors, including resilient, terrazzo, etc. It’s CHEMICALLY 
NEUTRAL—no free acids, no free alkali, no crystal-form- 
ing ingredients, no solvents, no harsh abrasives. U/L 
approved slip-resistant. 


HILLYARD — St. Joseph, Mo. 


0 Please send me full information how to save money in 
floor cleaning. 


| 
| 
0 Please have the nearby Hillyard Maintaineer make a FREE 
survey and recommend treatments for my floors. 
| 
| 


Firm or Institution 


Address.......... : P | 


1 
1 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| Name.. 
| 
| 
1 
| 
I 
| 
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Crouse Hinds Survey Proves 


Popularity of Reading Racks 
at Plant in Syracuse 


A 45% return of 1031 questionnaires 
by Crouse Hinds, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
employees gave their reading rack 
service a heavy popularity vote. 928 
thought rack service a good idea and 
wanted it continued. 612 were regular 
readers and 300 take books from the 
racks occasionally. 772 folks take 
booklets home and 548 gave the books 
to others for reading. General infor- 
mation articles were rated most popu- 
lar (792) with home hints and helps 
second (774). Health booklets rated 
third and articles on economics tied 
with Americanism for fourth and fifth. 


Western Electric's 
1958 Calendar Features 
Art of Employees Children 


Western Electric (New York, N. Y.) 
has developed a unique art program 
for employees’ children. To secure 12 
interesting pictures for Western Elec- 
tric’s 1958 company calendar, the rec- 
reation department asked employees to 
have their children, 12 years old or less, 
submit drawings on the theme “What 
My Mommy or Daddy Does at West- 
ern Electric.” The child could use 
whatever medium he chose: crayons, 
water colors, pastels, paste-ups, or 
anything else that tells the story. Each 
youngster was allowed to submit as 
many creations as he wanted. The 
twelve best drawings were used to il- 
lustrate the 1958 calendar which was 
distributed to employees through the 
Reading Rack Service. 


Wyman-Gordon Pensioners 
Treated to Aerial Sightseeing 
Trip Over New England 


Veterans Day at the Wyman-Gordon 
Co., Worcester, Mass., proved a real 
thriller for thirty-six retirees. The 
company treated them to a two anda 
half hour, 650 mile flight over New 
England in a giant DC-6B plane. 
For twenty-five of the sixty-seven pas- 
sengers aboarc it was their first flight 
including luncheon in the air. A record 
total insurance policy of $1,525,000.90 
covered all passengers on the trip. 


‘“Recreation’s purpose is not to kill time but rather to make time live; 
Not to help the individual serve time but to make time serve him; Not to 
encourage people to hide from themselves but to help them find themselves.” 


Moraine Products Quarter- 
Century Club Celebrate 


with Theatre-Dinner Party 


Ninety-eight members of the Quarter- 
Century Club, Moraine Products, GMC, 
Dayton, Ohio, celebrated another year 
of service with a bus trip to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to see “Around the World in 80 


Days” and then enjoyed dinner on the , 


return trip at the famous Golden Lamb 
Hotel in Lebanon, Ohio. 


Combined Doll Show is 
Blue-Ribbon Event for the 
Callaway Mills Co. 


“The squeals of delight and joy from 
the children whose dolls won ribbons 
was proof enough that our first com- 
bined doll show was a huge success,” 
stated Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga., show director, Erma Whittle. 
Spectators were amazed at the un- 
usual dolls exhibited, including bride 
dolls, foreign dolls, homemade dolls, 
old dolls, rag dolls and wooden dolls. 
Winners included a doll 157 years old 
and one that had a complete 22-piece 
wardrobe, including such accesories as 
sun glasses, earrings, and a raincoat. 


“Love” Really Means Goose 


Egg in Tennis Terminology 


Just in case you have been wondering 
where the term “love” comes from in 
tennis, we find that it all started from 
a case of bad French. It seems it origi- 
nates from the mispronunciation of the 
French word loeuf, meaning egg, 
which in turn is the vernacular for 
zero. Compre, mon ami? 


Classes in Seamanship and 
Boat Handling Offered 
At Oak Ridge 


Increasing interest in boating by the 
employees of the Union Carbide Nu- 
clear Co. at Oak Ridge, Tenn., has led 
to the formation of mixed classes in 
piloting, seamanship and boat handling 
for a $1.00 registration fee. The class, 
one of the best for learning the prin- 
ciples and skills required in safe boat 
handling, is highly regarded by ex- 
perienced boatmen. 
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New Bell Service Makes it 


Possible to Keep In Touch 
with Your Office 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., New York, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a new personal signaling serv- 
ice that will prove helpful to the in- 
dustrial recreation director who must 
be away from his desk and out in the 
plant and on the athletic field. The 
service consists of a pocket transistor 
radio receiving set about the size of a 
pack of king size cigarettes. Set at a 
fixed frequency and carried in the 
pocket, it can operate at a range of 
four miles. Your secretary simply no- 
tifies you of an important message or 
call through a special signaling tele- 
phone operator who dials your fre- 
quency which calls you via four reeds 
in your receiver. Whereupon you can 
call your office from the nearest phone. 


Eastman Kodak Co. Father-Son 
Hockey Night Annual Affair 


“Wow, whatta game!” “I can hardly 
wait until next year!” were some of 
the comments heard from the small 
fry following this year’s fourth annual 
Father and Son outing sponsored by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Under the direction of KORC 
director Ray Walsh, approximately 505 
fathers and sons enjoyed a fine dinner 
in the Eastman cafeteria, post-dinner 
movies and an American League 
hockey game featuring the Rochester 
Royals. 





Logging with safety was a timely topic 
discussed by Arthur Godfrey, famed 
TV entertainer, and H. O. ‘‘Bud“’ Puhn, 


right, Land and Timber Manager, 
Simpson Logging Company, in a na- 
tionwide television program viewed by 
an estimated 40,000,000 people. 
Highlights included thrilling lumberjack 
sports of axe-throwing, log chopping 
and log-rolling. All entertainers wore 
safety hats and safety shoes, and in- 
terviews emphasized Simpson’s fores- 
try safety program. 
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A BANNER YEAR FOR INDUSTRIAL BASEBALL 


@ Assure the success of your league by becoming a 
member of the N.B.C. National Assn. of Leagues. 


@ Enter the N.B.C. tournament program to deter- 


mine the U.S. Representative in 1958 Global 
Series. 


Complete Details 1958 Official (Non-Pro) Baseball Annual 


At Newstands and Athletic Goods Stores After March 15 
PRICE—S$i PER COPY 


























Recognizes leading partici- 
pants on a world-wide basis 
for past season, reflecting con- £ : A T HT g ES 
tinued increase in activity in 
tk pe 2 ag baseball. Pre- © Official Rules of Baseball 
sents complete resumes of 1957 . : 
N.B.C. District, State, Na- © Directory of Leading Teoms 
tional, Global and Interna- e Names of Club Officials 
comet Lasengger also affi- © Nation-wide Tournaments 
iat eagues with photos of aan , 
champions. Includes complete © N.B.C. Association of Umpires 
details of 1958 program, in- © Nat'l Player Contract System 
a Ot vanes Oona on 
S. imaxe : 
by the 24th annual National © N.B.C. Ass'n of Scorers ee 
Tournament in Wichita, Kan., e National Ass’n Old-Timers 1958 
starting Aug. 15. Listed are the F : 
1957 All-League, All District, © Directory of Fast Cpe ANNUAL 
All-State, and All-American Model League Constitution 
selections. 





MAIL YOUR INQUIRIES TO 


NATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS—WICHITA (1), KAN. 





wing anenasne™ ORDER FORM 





Gentlemen: Kindly find enclosed for the following: 


r 
| Copies of the 1958 issue of Official Baseball Annual at $1.00 each (Add 25¢ per copy to order to 
| cover postage and handling. ) 
Copies of 1959 issue of the Official Baseball Annual at $1.00 each, to be mailed when off the press, 
| March 1, 1959. (Add 25c per copy in order to cover postage and handling. ) 
| Previous editions of year-book (1945-46-47-48-49-50-51-52-53-54-55-56-57) at $1.00 each. (Circle edi- 
tions desired.) (Add 25c per copy to cover postage and handling. ) 
| Copies of Baseball Rule Books (10c retail). Lots of 100 or more, $5.00 per 100, postpaid; more than 
l one dozen, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid; single order 10c—add 10c mailing charge. 
i 


IMPORTANT 


Cut Out And 
Mail At Once 


+ 





Pads of Box Score Sheets . newspaper reports of games) at $1.25 per pad. (Add 25c per pad to 
cover postage and handling 
Copies of SCOREMASTERS Official Score Book of National Baseball Congress at $1.50. (Add 25c¢ 
per copy to cover postage and handling. ) 
I am interested in the following materials checked below and will appreciate this information being 
ailed without charge. 
) Entering a team in tournament program ( ) Membership in N.B.C. Association of Umpires. 
) Supervision of a District Tournament (| ) Membership in N.B.C. Association of Scorers. 
yr zanizing a league in N.B.C. National Assn. ( 
liation of an Umpires’ Group in ( ) Placing players of teams under the Nation-wide 
NB C. National Association. contract system. 


eT 


) Organization of an Old-Timers Group 


SIGNED BY ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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ALPAYS TO Play» 


NATIONAL SPORTING 


716 N.’RUSH STREET 
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GOODS ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





RECREATION READING 


SELECTION OF MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL 


edited by M. Joseph Dooher and 
Elizabeth Marting. American Man- 
agement Association, Inc., 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, New 
York. 906 pages, two volumes, 
boxed. $15.00 


Many books have been written 
on the selection of manage- 
ment personnel but none so 
completely as this two-volume 
work. Although the volumes 
cover the selection of all ex- 
ecutive and management tal- 
ent, the methods outlined are 
extremely practical in the 
recreation field, especially re- 
lating to industry. Based on 
exhaustive research, the book 
outlines various selection de- 
vices, discusses a development 
program of managers at all 
levels, and reports general 
trends in the field of personnel 
selection. This could be a stra- 
tegic guide for you in selecting 
leadership personnel for your 
various company recreation 
activities. 


Employee Flower Clubs 


This is an excellent time of the 
year to start planning and organiz- 
ing an employee flower club. Infor- 
mation on organization, by-laws, 
projects, flower shows, dues, etc., is 
available in a booklet titled Em- 
ployee Flower Clubs. Write to the 
National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Cost $1.00. 

Continued on page 26 











Ten Special U.S. Stamp Issues Set for 1958 


Or special interest to industrial 
stamp clubs and collectors will be 
10 special ‘‘commemorative’”’ 
stamps to be released during 
1958 by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

1. March 15th — a stamp 
honoring the garden and histori- 
cal clubs of America on the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the 
famed U. S. horticulturist, Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey. 

2. April 15th—a special 
stamp honoring the opening of 
the Brussels Universal and Inter- 


national Exhibition. 

3. April 28th—a stamp hon- 
oring the anniversary of the 
birth of President James Monroe. 

4. May 11th—stamp mark- 
ing the centenary of Minnesota 
statehood. 

5. June 15th—stamp honor- 
ing the opening of the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge. 

§. August 15th—a com- 
memorative stamp marking the 
centenary of the completion of 
the Atlantic cable. 

7. September 5th—a stamp 
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honoring journalism and free- 
dom of the press on the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

8. September 15th—com- 
memorative stamp honoring the 
100th anniversary of the over- 
land mail. 

9. October 16th—a stamp 
in the “Famous American” series 
to be released on the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Noah 
Webster. 

10. December 31st—stamp 
noting the significance of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 
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id NOON-HOUR SKATING for office 


n- employees amid the skyscrapers of the 
15 world’s largest ‘“‘city-within-a-city”’ 
Ww makes the Rockefeller Plaza outdoor 
2s, | ice skating pond one of the most 


popular winter attractions in New 

York City. Each season nearly 100,000 
on patrons skate to the rhythms of tran- 
e- scribed music while hundreds of spec- 
SO tators watch from above. Paul Man- 
ne ship's Prometheus statue is a landmark 
es of the Lower Plaza as are the United 
x- Nations flags which rim the esplanade. 


1957-58 NIRA BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS and Editorial Board of Recrea- 
tion Management. Left to right, seated: 


| Roy Ellington, Kaiser Aluminum & 
_ Chemical Corp., Ravenswood, W. Va. 
(treasurer); Tom Croft, Convair, Div. of 


FRED C. CRAWFORD, chairman of the board, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio believes in management 
is participation in company recreation activities. Here Fred 
'm- shows his executives how to sweep the ice in this dramatic 
broomball action shot taken during a family night. 


peated ta a) aT 


ee 
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HERE IS THE 24 
will run January 


$36,225 for the 





General Dynamics Corp., Ft. Worth, 
Texas; John Leslie, Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Ken 
Klingler, (president) Consolidated Elec- 
trodynamics Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Vern Peak, Kaiser Steel Corp., Fon- 
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Proprietors Association of America, Inc: tournament which 


tional guard armory. The prize list for the All-Star is 





we te 60 die die he ll diy 8B, 
oa eT 


LANE layout for the 17th annual Bowling 
10-19 in the Minneapolis, Minnesota na- 


192 men and 96 women entrants. 


tana, Calif.; William LaBute, Auto- 
matic Canteen Co. of Canada, Mont- 
real, Quebec; Martha Daniell, Nation- 
wide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio; 
Ben Kozman, Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio (immediate past presi- 
dent). Standing, left to right: Bill Zie- 
genfus, Sun Oil Company, Marcus 
Hook, Pa.; Verne Vaught, Continental 
Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind.; Ralph Car- 
ter, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, 
Ga.; Wally Dowswell, Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles Boyle, Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif.; G. M. 
Matlack, Aro, Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn.; 
Joe Riley, Associated Spring Corp., 
Bristol, Conn.; Bob Janes, Chance 
Vought Aircraft Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Herb Ferguson, The Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and Don Neer, N.I.R.A. 
executive secretary. 
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This Book Tells You How To - 


Plan, Promote, Organize 
INDUSTRIAL GOLF 


programs ° activities ¢ facilities 

A 56 page, fully illustrated golf handbook designed 
to aid the industrial personnel director, recreation 
supervisor, tournament chairman, golf day committee 
and golf league officer with new ideas and techniques 
to make company golf events more attractive and 


more effective. 


$1.50 postpaid, from the 
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, NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, Inc. 


ywc., 407 $0. DEARBORN $T cHicaso 
407 South Dearborn Street @ 


1] 
WATIONAL eOLF FOUNDATIO 


Chicago 5, Illinois 








OTHER GOLF ACTIVITY STIMULATORS: 








* Golf Lessons. 32 pages 
of golf fundamentals as 
taught by America's fore- 
most professionals. 100 
copies or more, 8¢ ea. 


*x The Easy Way To 
Learn Golf Rules. A 
USGA approved text illus- 
trated by humorous car- 
toons. 100 or more, 6¢ ea. 


* Golf Rules Wall Chart. 
23” by 35” wall chart in 
two colors, text from "The 
Easy Way to Learn Golf 
Rules," 50” ea. 


* Golf Events. More than 
100 tournament events to 
aid the golf committee. 
Single copies, 50¢; ten or 
more copies, 30¢ ea. 
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RECREATION MANAGEMENT is published monthly 
by the National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation, a non-profit service organization 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois in 
1941, at 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
This publication carries notices and articles 
in regard to activities of the Association and 


RECREATION 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF RECREATION IN INDUSTRY 


MANAGEMENT 


ABOUT YOUR NEW MAGAZINE... 


We say your magazine because RECREATION MANAGE- 
MENT is for everybody who has a stake in industrial recrea- 
tion. Employers, employees, recreation directors, team cap- 
tains, recreation association officers—all will find RM of great 
interest and value. If you want to set up a round robin baseball 
tournament or just a game of washers in the lunch room, 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT will help you with your prob- 
lem. It is designed to be a provocative and informative meeting 
ground on all phases of industrial recreation. 


Your officers thought a long while about introducing RECREA- 
TION MANAGEMENT and we hope our first meeting will be 
warm and receptive. On the whole, we’ve tried to make our first 
issue informal. We want you to feel that this is your magazine. 
We hope that we’ll be able to make your job in this wonderful 
field easier and more enjoyable. 


We have many interesting stories and features planned for 
future issues. One may be about your own recreation program 
so we can tell others who will be able to profit from your ex- 
perience. Other stories will be about people who teach sports, 
run clubs, and win trophies at tournaments. But, more impor- 
tant, we want to keep you well informed of what’s happening 
in industrial recreation in the United States and Canada. We 
aim to help you provide a bigger and better program of activi- 
ties for all employees and their families. 


We feel that there is a whole lot to be said about industrial 


recreation and this is the place we want to say it... in 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT, a magazine about your work, 


your company and you. 


Don L. Neer, Editor-Publisher 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: Send subscription correspondence and change of address to Subscription Manager, RECREA- 
TION MANAGEMENT, 203 No. Wabash, Chicago |, Ill. Subscribers should notify publisher promptly of any 
change of address, giving old as well as new address, and including postal zone number, if any. If possible, en- 
close an address label from a recent issue of the magazine. Please allow one month for change to become effective. 











POSTMASTER . . Please send form 3579 to RECREATION MANAGEMENT, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 


its affiliates. In all other respects the As- Printed in U.S.A. Application for second- 
sociation and Recreation Management can- class mail privileges is pending at Rock- 
not be held responsible for the contents ford, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
thereof or for the opinions expressed by Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
contributing writers. Subscription Rates— postage provided for in Section 1108, Act 
$4.00 a year—35¢ per copy. Canada $4.50. of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. 
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A RECORD $1.8 BILLION was spent on foreign travel in 1956. Planned tours for industry, especially to Europe’s famous land- 


marks, will boom traffic again in 1958. 


Employee Tours... 
Travel Bug 
Bites Industry 


Hundreds of companies sponsor employee 
travel tours as the coming-and-going trend 
booms. Here is how company travel clubs 


can fit into your recreation set-up. 


Put this in your record book: More employees of 
American and Canadian industry will tour Europe 
in 1958 than any previous year in history. 

At least, if advance travel registrations mean 
anything, over 250,000 company workers and their 
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families will be on planned employee tours this 
summer to such choice spots as Bermuda, Europe, 
South America, Japan, Hawaii, and Africa. About 
the only place you won’t find industrial vacationers 
this summer is on the moon. Then again—who 
knows? 


This coming and going on the part of company 
employees is fast becoming the most-wanted, best- 
liked industrial recreation activity. Last year com- 
pany tours increased 15%. This year employee 
travel is expected to jump 20%. 

“When the travel bug bites your employees, it 
usually creates an epidemic that can only be 
soothed with travel folders and packed bags,” says 
Hap Aiken, recreation director of General Electric 
Company, Cleveland. Last summer Hap packed 
three plane-loads of his Cleveland employees off 
to Europe and they had so much fun that half of 
them want to go again this year. 


Why the big splurge in employee travel? It all 
boils down to the fact that employee tours are 
easy to arrange, lower in cost than private excur- 
sions, and employees get the extra fun out of going 
with friends. Air travel, more than anything else, 
has brought Europe and the dreamy vacation spots 
around the world within easy reach of employees 
on their short two-to-three week vacations. “If 
we had to use slower transportation,” says Recrea- 
tion Director Aiken, “we couldn’t take these tours 
without interfering with production.” 
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Who Goes on Employee Tours? 

When you start counting noses, you find that 
almost everyone from the company president to 
the maintenance supervisor has travel fever. Over 
75 employees of Union Carbide Nuclear Company 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., took a hop to Hawaii last 
year. Lockheed’s employee recreation club had 50 
workers touring 5 countries in Europe last July. 
The Foreman’s Club of B. F. Goodrich Company in 
Akron, Ohio, sponsored a tour of Europe for 150 
employees in August. The same thing is happening 
at American Motors, Philco, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Western Electric, and hundreds 
of other U. S. and Canadian firms. 

Size of the company isn’t too important in ar- 
ranging and conducting employee tours, either. 
Through the improved service of travel agencies 
and airlines even firms of 200 employees or less are 
taking advantage of planned tours. 

Most employee tours are planned and arranged 
through the company travel club or recreation 
department. U. S. travel agencies are giving the 
movement a big push by offering lucrative tour 
packages to these clubs at big savings. The agen- 
cies provide excellent services, work out all ar- 
rangements, and even offer long-term pay plans 
to ease the budgetary problems. 


Management Can Help 


Management definitely has a stake in promoting 
employee travel as part of its overall recreation 
program. Employee tours enrich the lives of com- 
pany participants, bringing curiosity, adventure, 
and excitement into workers’ lives. Travel is a 
good tonic for the mechanized tension of present- 
day business operations. And, most important, it 
appeals to almost every member of the industrial 
family—men, women and children. 


How can you start the ball rolling in your 
organization? Well, the simplest method is to or- 
ganize a travel club either within the recreation 
department or the employee recreation associa- 
tion. Travel clubs are easy to organize, if they 
have the endorsement of management. Most com- 
pany clubs meet monthly, have four officers elected 
annually, collect annual dues, and are open to all 
company employees. Twenty-five members is usu- 
ally considered the minimum membership to pro- 
vide year-round activities. Club programs are 
spiced with a solid travel fare—motion pictures of 
domestic and foreign adventures, travel forums, 
and tours to local points of interest and special 
events. Foreign travel, of course, is the frosting on 
the cake and the target of the year’s activities. 


Hundreds of industrial firms are discovering 
that travel and vacation clubs are boosting em- 
ployee interest in the overall company recreation 
program. What better means can you find to 
satisfy the diversified interests of your employees? 


A very helpful pamphlet entitled, “Organizing 
and Operating a Travel Club,” is available free of 
charge simply by writing to the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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HERE’S THE ROUTE that 194 General Electric Co. em- 
ployees took on their tour of France, England, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany. The dotted line shows 
the spots visited on the ‘‘B”’ tour. 





THE COST OF A TYPICAL EMPLOYEES TOUR OF EUROPE 


Here are two examples of how much two employee 
tours to Europe cost last year: 


B. F. Goodrich Co. European Tour: Travel to 
Europe was provided on DC-4s, 66 passengers to a 
plane. Round-trip flight to Europe, leaving Akron, 
Ohio, and arriving at London, cost $299. For a 12- 
day tour of six countries, employees paid $265 addi- 
tional. That made the full 15-day packaged tour cost 
a B. F. Goodrich employee $564. And this included 
transportation, hotels, meals, escorts, transfers, tips, 
and sight-seeing tours on the six-country tour. 


General Electric Co. Lamp Division Tour: For a 
17-day trip to Madrid, Rome, Venice, Switzerland, 
and Paris GE employees paid $725. For a 24-day 
trip that included the above listed cities and countries 
plus Brussels, Amsterdam, and London, employees 
paid $898. Both tour prices included all expenses. 


In most cases, budget terms can be arranged through 
the participating airline. Only a 10% down payment 
is required. 






















OVER 90 PER CENT of employee tours, like these 68 em- 
ployees of the Hamilton Standard Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., Windsor Locks, Conn., use air transportation 
for foreign trips. Most foreign tours are sandwiched in the 
company’s regular vacation shut-down period. This puts a 
premium on time so employees prefer to get where they’‘re 
going in a hurry, by air. Over 250,000 employees will 
travel abroad this summer, with Europe again the top 
vacation spot. 
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EARLY DAY industrial recreation is 
typified by this picture taken in 1935 
at the Curtiss Propeller Plant in Cald- 
well, N. J. Two employees enjoy a 
horse shoe match during noon hour. 


Industrial recreation, one of the most valuable by- 
products of our modern industrial system, now 
plays a vital role in making millions of Ameri- 
can and Canadian industrial employees happier, 
healthier, and better workers. 

Today, industrial recreation is not only good for 
business but is big business itself. It is estimated 
that industry annually spends over one billion 
dollars for recreation products, services, and fa- 
cilities. Industry buys more athletic goods and 
equipment than U. S. schools and colleges com- 
bined. Industry books more professional entertain- 
ment than the nation’s night clubs—over $1,000,- 
000 worth last year. There are 3,000 company 
libraries, over 100 company-owned golf courses, 
thousands of lighted baseball and softball fields, 
hundreds of swimming pools, bowling alleys, 
parks, and recreation centers. 


Industrial recreation is as American as apple 


U. S. INDUSTRY NOW SPENDS over one billion dollars 
annually on recreation facilities, equipment, supplies, and 
services. This beautiful recreation center, opened for em- 
ployees of the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. last year is an 
example of one of the nation’s finest industrial recreation 
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Industrial Recreation 


Comes of Age! 


Increased leisure time has given it an important new role 
in industry. Here’s how it started, where it is now, and H 


what lies ahead. 


pie. It all started around 1854 when the Peacedale 
Manufacturing Company of Peacedale, Rhode Is- 
land, opened a small library for the use of the 
entire community. Peacedale school kids were 
taught singing on weekday afternoons and com- 
pany employees read by night. 


In 1866, sports popped into the picture. In the 
spring of that year an Equitable Life Assurance 
Company baseball team walloped the Metropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company nine 42-18 on the sandlots 
of New York City. 

Industrial recreation has been growing ever 
since. The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sponsored their first 
employee picnic on August 26, 1882, and organized 


a rifle club in 1886. In 1887, Warner Brothers Com- ° 


pany of Bridgeport, Connecticut, erected a club- 
house which would accommodate 500 of its em- 
ployees. The first employee recreation association 


facilities. The Kohler Memorial, as it is called, houses an 
indoor-outdoor swimming pool, club rooms, gymnasium, 
and a theater which seats nearly 1,200 employees. Cost 
of this project exceeded $1,500,000. In this, the first year 
of operation, activity has already exceeded expectations. 


























was formed at the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City, in 1894. 

A United States Bureau of Labor Statistics bul- 
letin in 1913 showed that 56% of the companies 
surveyed sponsored recreation activities. A similar 
1919 survey showed that, of 431 companies sur- 
veyed, 152 had indoor recreatior facilities and 219 
had outdoor facilities. 


World War II Booms Recreation 

It took World War II to push industrial recrea- 
tion into the center of the stage. The all-out war 
effort which was accompanied by long work hours 
and tremendous worker tension stimulated em- 
ployee recreation as the best way to relieve worker 
tension and still keep him fit to do his vital defense 
job. Employee recreation has boomed ever since. 

Today, industrial recreation is performing the 
vital task of helping the worker make better use 
of his increasing leisure time. It’s basic objective 
is to recognize man’s being as a social entity, pro- 
viding each industrial employee with opportunities 
for self-expression, recognition, and the sense of 
belonging. 

Name a recreation activity and you'll probably 
find it among the hundreds of employee activities 
offered by the 50,000 U. S. industrial firms that 
now have programs. Sports car, travel, camera, 
skin-diving, golf, and curling clubs are among the 
newest activities. And you'll find thousands of 
laborers and executives participating in the old 
standbys like bowling, softball, baseball, and vol- 
leyball. 

The annual expenditures for industrial activi- 
ties are increasing every year. Trophies, awards, 
prizes, gifts, playground and park equipment, 
novelties, food and beverages, and maintenance 
equipment add up to millions annually. Nearly 
every company recreation budget increases annu- 
ally. 

The cost of company recreation is being financed 
just about equally by management, the employee 
himself, and profits from vending machines. If 








“SS 


MANY COMPANIES TODAY have their own recreation 
areas. Here is an aerial view of Raycroft Walsh Park, 
Hamilton Standard Division, Windsor Locks, Connecticut. 


you tote up the values of employee recreation, you 
can see why management considers this money 
well spent and continues to provide more and more 
funds for program expansion. Industrial recrea- 
tion makes a company more attractive to its em- 
ployees. Family, industrial and community recrea- 
tion provide a value in the minds of the family, 
knitting it closer to the employee and to the com- 
pany. And, not too infrequently, through the man- 
agement of a variety of industrial recreation sports 
or clubs, out pops a new-found leader. 


The Challenge of the Future 


What has been accomplished to date by indus- 
trial recreation is only a beginning. There are 
tremendous challenges ahead for the industrial 
recreation leader and the management executive. 
Automation, decentralization of plant locations, 
larger employee groups, increasing business and 
working tensions, and the shortage of trained lead- 
ers make the needs of better-planned, more com- 
plete employee programs more imminent. 

Women, who make up a major portion of the 
nation’s work force, need greater recreational op- 
portunities. There is an urgent necessity for 
greater emphasis of inclusion of people in the 
middle management and the professional grades 
in recreation programs. Even more important, the 
programs must be broadened to interest top man- 
agement. This small group of officers in your com- 
pany, for whom you spend a lot of money to get, 
for whom you spend a lot of money to train, and 
who are working themselves to the grave, need 
some direction toward recreation. And, of course, 
the needs of retired employees have only been 
scratched. 

Industrial recreation has definitely come of age 
and is making a marked contribution to the Ameri- 
can industrial society. The challenges of the future 
will test its maturity. 
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EVERYBOD} 


by 
William H. Sherman 





Ivs “Curtain Call” time in In- 
EVERY DEPARTMENT of John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, is dustry. More musical comedies, 
represented in this rehearsal of the firm's annual musical show. Over 100 em- _ Skits, dramas, talent and musical 
ployees participate in the actual production which plays to SRO crowds for two = Shows will be staged by Ameri- 
performances. can business this January and 
February than have appeared on 
Broadway in the last 50 years. 
And, most important, these em- 
ployee talent shows are simply 
Standing Room Only! 


This new rage for employee 
shows is the biggest recreation 
bargain to hit the industrial 
scene in years. Management likes 
them because employee shows 
produce great action. File clerks, 
production men, VIP’s, machin- 
ists all get together to slice up a 
little ham. Big-muscled violin- 
ists, crow-throated tenors, and 
shapely-legged stenos clasp 
hands on-stage to prove that it’s 
great fun for “everyone to get 


DIRECTOR CASSANDRA BLEY puts the minstrel men and jubilee gals through a ao She ant. , 

tambourine banging session in preparation for Goodyear Tire and Rubber, Akron, Whether the talent is corn or 

Ohio, staging of “Shooting Stars.’ Rehearsal, costuming, and practice provide class the results are the same: 

more recreational fun than the actual show. better employee harmony, more 
laughs, and a little cash for the 
coffers of the employee recrea- 
tion fund. These inducements are 
enough to sell the merits of the 
program. To make it even better, 
the rehearsing is set up with 
staggered schedules so no actual 
work hours are lost. 


Every Company Has Talent 


In every company, big or 
small, the talent is there. Just 
waiting to be asked. When the 
General Electric Company 
(River Works plant) in Lynn, 
Massachusetts issued the first 
call for greasepaint, 53 different © 

, acts came out of the wings. The 
EMPLOYEE SHOWS provide enjoyment for the performers and funds for the special affair was called “Ama- 
company’s recreation program, or some worthwhile charity. Thompson Products, teur Nite’ and the winning act © 
Cleveland, Ohio, performers play to packed houses for three nights during their wound up getting an audition | 
annual minstrel show and turn the proceeds over to charity. with producers of an amateur | 
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D}ETS INTO THE ACT! 


iM 


| Employee talent shows are industry's biggest bargain in 





| 


_ television show plus a radio spot 


performance with a local disc 
jockey. The company’s recrea- 
tion organization endorsed 
checks for $100 and $50 for run- 
nerup spots. 


The only essential for produc- 
ing a company show is a hall 
large enough to seat a few hun- 
dred people. Sets, sound and 
lighting equipment, direction, 
and program organization can be 
picked up from company prop- 
erty, created by personnel, or 
procured by the recreation club 
from the community. 


Packaged extras are offered 
by commercial concerns like Em- 
pire Producing Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., which will furnish 
direction, scenery, costuming, 
make-up, music score, scripts, 
advertising posters, royalty pay- 
ments, flyers, plus a complete 
outline of what to do and how to 
do it at a very reasonable cost. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston 
conducted a two-performance va- 


_ riety show with less than two 


weeks of casting, staging, and 
rehearsing. The hall held 1,000 
the first night and a capacity 
1,100 the following night. Tickets 


_ were sold by employees’ recrea- 


tion association members at 


ee 


$1.00 a head. After the produc- 
tion company’s costs had been 
deducted, the association netted 


$600 for its recreation program. 


There Are Surprises, Too! 


The search for talent often 


' leads to pleasant surprises. The 
_ most notable of these was experi- 
, enced by the Dominion Foundries 


_ and Steel Company of Hamilton, 
_ Ontario. Through the efforts of 
| Edward Steward, former Hamil- 


i entertainment and fun. Here’s what happens when you 


make stars out of clerks, stenos, machinists, and VIP’s. 


ton, Ontario symphony director, 
a 50 voice male chorus was pro- 
grammed for the annual plant 
show. The vocal group went over 
with such a bang that it’s been 
on the road giving concerts ever 
since. Not only does this group of 
50 employees love to sing, but 
they’re piling up public relation 
points for the company. 

“Our male chorus has pro- 
duced unbelievable public rela- 
tions results,’’ admits Daniel 
Hassel, vice president of Domin- 
ion Foundries. “The group is now 
called the ‘Dofascos’ and they 
sing Christmas songs to employ- 
ees all over Canada. Radio and 
TV demands for their services 
come into our offices every day. 
What better public relations can 
you have?” 


Other firms have had excellent 
success with the employee show. 
The Gates Rubber Company of 
Denver, Colorado and the 999 
Service Club staged an employee 
show that featured a vaudeville 
format with occasional skits. The 
employees picked out the idio- 
syncracies of the top brass and 
hammered them out in public to 
the intense glee of a packed 
house. The amused faces of man- 
agement were testimonial of the 
program success. 

































Musicals Are Most Popular 


Generally, musicals are the 
most successful form of em- 
ployee entertainment. They’re 
easy to produce and are big box- 
office draws. Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Fontana, California; Thompson 
Products Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, make musicals an 
annual affair. 

When a skeptical boss of the 
Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies, Columbus, Ohio, stated 
that a musical show might be a 
headache that would provide 
grief instead of gratification, the 
activities association answered 
with: 

“Tt Ain’t Necessarily So!” 

The activities association pro- 
duced this full-blown number 
from the Broadway hit, “Stand 
Up and Cheer,” and got top bill- 
ing over WTVN Columbus, Ohio. 
The cast numbered 150. A sellout 
audience of 1,500 saw the show 
live while thousands of Columbus 
TV-watchers gazed at the em- 
ployee production in their living 
rooms. 

Vaudeville died at the Old Pal- 
ace, but the old gent is dusting 
off his top hat and tails and com- 
ing back to play his best box 
office: American industry! 


ADD GREASEPAINT 
and costumes to your 
office girls and you'll 
probably producea 
chorus line as sightly 
as this John Hancock 














dancing group. 
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Is the 
Bowling 


Season 


Too 


Long? 





JAMES F. WALSH 


Bowling is the top industrial sports activity in the nation. It also 
lasts longer than any other. Here are some interesting opinions on 
the length of the season—and some ways to solve the problem 


Over 90 per cent of U. S. indus- 
trial firms sponsor bowling ac- 
tivities. As a result, industrial 
bowlers are the principal patrons 
of the nation’s 6,300 bowling es- 
tablishments. In the past few 
years, modern air-conditioned 
alleys with automatic pinspot- 
ters have attracted round-the- 
clock play by employee leagues 
not only during the winter 
months but also during the sum- 
mer. Higher operating costs have 
forced many bowling establish- 


ments to lengthen league seasons 
to increase attendance and reve- 
nue. Is this good or bad for in- 
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dustrial bowling? Some recrea- 
tion directors say the long season 
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that 


hurts other activities on the rec two- 
reation calendar. Others say bet- “wou 
ter facilities increase the im-) 
portance of summer bowling and ‘ 
open the door to a broader year- 


round industrial bowling pro- 
gram. Here are the opinions of 
some leading bowling and indus- 
trial leaders: 


“Bowling plays an important part in the industrial recreation pro- 
gram and it would not be wise to endanger an activity that has such 
widespread appeal. However, any program must have a variety of 


activities. And, if programs overlap, there will be a tapering off of | 


one or the other activities. After bowling for 33 or 34 weeks, the 
employees are ready to change to another activity such as golf or 
softball. A large percentage of the bowlers participate in both games. 
Therefore, the bowling leagues should complete their seasons by the 


last week of April or the first week of May. Here at the Chrysler | 


Corporation we now have 139 leagues with over 1,400 teams in opera- 


tion. Speaking for the Industrial Bowlers of Detroit, I feel that the 
bowling season should be standardized at a maximum 34 weeks. Any © 


season that exceeds 34 weeks is too long.” 


Recreation Director, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 








“Perhaps the best answer to the question is the basic economic fact 


that the bowling establishment that doesn’t cater to league business © 


is soon out of business. Open bowling just will not pay the freight of 


operating today’s quarter-of-a-million dollar establishments. Proprie- , 


tors have complied with public demand for facilities that appeal to 
the bowler and his entire family and that in itself accounts for some 
of the increases that have been passed on to the consumer. 

“Any discussion of the length of the bowling season naturally in- 


volves the question of bowling fees. We feel that the matter is one of © 


a sliding scale between industrial recreation directors and bowling 


establishment proprietors. Sure, a 35-week schedule is possible, but » 
it will cost more than a 37-week schedule. We feel that bowling is on — 
the way to becoming a year-round sport and that even the use of the © 


word ‘season’ is out of place. 


“Undoubtedly the best answer to the problem would be greater — 
promotion of summer bowling. To help encourage summer bowling, | 
recreation directors might offer more activities for employees’ wives, — 
teen-age leagues, ball and chain leagues, mixed and novelty tourna- | 
ments, etc. If the winter season can be shortened as a result of the | 
summer leagues being lengthened, the price can be held and bowling | ; 


need not overlap other sports.” 


HOWARD SEEHAUSEN 
Executive Director, Bowling Proprietors Association of America, Chicago, Illinois 
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“T believe that the winter bowling season is too long—and the sum- 
mer bowling season too short. In the East, most of the bowling 
s on) leagues are based on a 27 to 33 week season which, in most cases, is 
just a week or two longer than would be desirable. I believe a 36 or 40 
week season is most unsatisfactory to the entire recreation program 
as it seriously effects other sports like golf, tennis, and softball. 
However, many employees wish to bowl] in the summer and the pres- 
a ent summer schedule which runs only 10 to 12 weeks is much too 
eve-) short. Cutting winter leagues down so that an average 20-week sum- 
’ M-) mer season could be accomplished would tend to increase participa- 
Tea-" tion in such leagues and make for a better summer program. I believe 
4SON that the bowling proprietors would benefit greatly by attempting a 
rec-! two-league season, summer and winter, of almost equal length. This 
bet | would be most helpful for year-round industrial bowling.” 
andi OSKAR FROWEIN 
ear-! Recreation Director, Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, New. York 
pro- 
s of 
dus- 


also 


lem. 














“The bowling season is definitely too long. It starts too early in the 

fall and runs too late in the spring. The sliding scale is in effect here — 
at Thompson Products where we operate 27 leagues for 2,000 bowlers. , 
Line rates run $1.65 per week for a 33-week schedule, $1.55 per week 
pro- for a 36-week schedule, and $1.45 for 39 weeks. Summer bowling 
such’ doesn’t seem to be the answer to the problem here. I had a difficult 
y of time getting 10 teams to roll in a mixed league last year. Our indus- $: 
ff of ‘trial bowlers don’t like to pay the higher rates for a short season, but ae 

Sy would rather do it than bow] the longer season.” rN er] 
vg BEN KOZMAN 
r the Activities Manager, Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
ysler | 

era- 
, the 








» “As an employ > who bowls in an industrial league from early Sep- 
. tember to late 1 iy, I can honestly say that the season is too long. 
_And, as a result, ' feel that interest in the sport decreases greatly as 
. the long season v’cars on. After Christmas three or four men teams 
_ are the rule rather than the exception. I’d like to see the season short- 
ened so the season starts either in early October or the last week of 
—— September. It should end by the first of May. I seriously doubt if the 

bowling proprietors would notice the change after a short period of 
fact adjustment. Shorter seasons would increase employee interest and, 
ness Undoubtedly, lead to more participation in the long run.” 





ROY ROTTACH 





prie- Equipment Engineering Section, member of the Western Electric employee bowling 
al to leagues, Chicago, Illinois 
some 
y in- 


1e of © “Speaking as a recreation director responsible for operating 14 bowl- 
ling ing leagues with 450 bowlers, I feel that the bowling season is much 
but too long. Each year it becomes more and more difficult to fill the 
is on leagues scheduled on our bowling program. What is more alarming, 
the however, is the fact that many of our older bowlers are dropping out 

_ because of the increasing length of the season and the increasing cost 
ater Of bowling. I feel that a more realistic approach to the length of the 
ling, , bowling season is necessary. I am quite aware of the heavy invest- 
ives, Ment on the part of the bowling proprietors and their necessity for 
rna- Making a profit. But I am also vitally interested in bowling as a part 
>the Of the recreation program and feel that a compromise would work 
ling | Out to the advantage of both parties. Let’s not destroy a tremen- 

; dously beneficial activity by insisting upon an over-extended season.” 


; WALTER DOWSWELL 
Recreation Director, Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE .'.. 


FAR GREATER 


STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY... 






Approved 


PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 
% ... specified by leading recreational 
: authorities for almost half a century. 
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THEY CAN HELP FINANCE = ™US' 
YOUR RECREATIONAL PROGRAM lion; 


Employee Recreational Programs are not | 1955 
always paid for in full by the company. 

By the sale of greeting cards some p 
recreational programs which were not LES: 
possible before can now be realized with the addition of the extra money Ovi 
made from the sale of greeting cards to the employees. 














How to Care for Basketball Uniforms 


Although basketball is essen- 
tially a “clean” game, played in- 
doors away from dirt, dust, and 
bad weather, basketball uniforms 
take a terrific beating from the 
worst equipment enemy of all— 
perspiration. 

To keep basketball uniforms in 
top shape throughout the season, 
and to preserve them for forth- 
coming seasons, care must be 
taken to safeguard the uniform 
fabric against perspiration. Body 
sweat can easily stain and de- 
stroy the fabric in addition to 
leaving an odor in the uniform 
that can never be removed. 

Here are some helpful tips to 
follow to prevent perspiration 
damage to basketball uniforms: 


1 Immediately following a game, 
hang all uniforms up to dry— 
allowing plenty of air space 
around each uniform. 


2 After games away from home, 
hang up uniforms as soon as 


possible after the team or 
players arrive home. Never 
leave uniforms in suitcases 
and handbags for long periods 
of time. 


3 Uniforms should be cleaned 
after every game. And, if this 
is impossible, definitely after 
the second game. Be sure to 
pick a reputable cleaner to do 
the job. 


4 Uniforms should be laundered 
—with water and detergents. 
Dry cleaning will not remove 
perspiration in a uniform, but 
it will remove floor stains, 
blood, etc. All uniforms should 
be both wet and dry cleaned at 
least once a month. 


5 Repair rips, tears, and other 
fabric injuries periodically. 


6 At the end of the basketball 
season, uniforms should be 
wet and dry cleaned, repaired, 
and stored in a cool, dry area. 
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Write for Folder This and many other advantages are yours with very little effort on your pany 
On AMERICAN’S part. The W/S proved plan requires no full time personnel, no expensive b 
JIM PATTERSON floor space, no risk, no employee soliciting. - 
M Your employees will appreciate the convenience. . . redu 
ee A M E R 4 CA | you'll appreciate the added income. sons 
DIVING PLAYGROUND ,DEVICE CO. The FREE booklet explains our plan simply and quickly cent 
BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. ... send for it. . . For your convenience, field repre- Six | 
WORLD'S FINEST ra we Rid See a sentatives are available to help set up the plan. Our 25,0 
OFFICIAL BOARD representatives will call at your request. thei: 
oar WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. SINCE | Two 
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And, before they are tucked 
away for next season, the | AN 
coach or equipment manager UNI 
should inventory the equip- Em 
ment and determine what re- | Fon 
placements are needed for next © offic 
year. If new shirts are needed, © par 
be certain to list what num- © thir 
bers should be replaced to 8® 
avoid duplications. j Ploy 


rr ane tepaii 
oo 
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“Thought | told you not to plan | lig 
on six-footers every season.” anc 











RYYINDUSTRY ITEMS 


MUSIC SALES SOAR 

Industry sales of recorded music and 
» equipment are expected to hit the bil- 
lion dollar mark in 1958, according to 
James M. Toney, vice-president and 
general manager of the radio and vic- 
' trola division of Radio Corporation of 
' America. Packaged hi-fi sales are ex- 
) pected to hit $407 million; records 
‘ and pre-recorded tapes, $400 million; 
' standard phonographs, $140 million; 
‘and tape-recorded players, $120 mil- 
‘ lion. Growth of this industry has been 
' fantastic. In 1954 sales of recorded 
/ music and equipment totaled $43 mil- 
lion; sales jumped to $85 million in 
1955 and $177 million in 1956. 


ok ok * 
LESS ACCIDENTS AMONG 
OVER-65 AGE GROUP 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports considerable progress has 
been made during the last 20 years in 
reducing fatal accidents among per- 
sons aged 65 and over, with a 15 per 
cent reduction in the rate for the last 
six years alone. However, more than 
25,000 persons 65-and-over will lose 
their lives from accidents this year. 
Two-thirds of the fatalities will be 
' from transport and home accidents. 
1 Eo co 


KAISER STEEL CORP. 
ANNUAL THEATRE PARTY 
UNIQUE IN COMPANY REPORTS 


Employees of the Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Fontana, California, and their six sales 
offices were treated to a three-hour 
| party at their nearest theatre for the 
_ third successive year as part of man- 
_ agement’s annual report to its em- 
_ ployees. A 30-minute color film, “Re- 
| port to Kaiser Steel Employees—1957” 
_ narrated by Jack L. Ashby, vice-presi- 
_ dent and general manager, along with 
' four vice-presidents, emphasized Kai- 
' ser Steel’s progress. Included on the 
bill was a showing of Walt Disney’s 
“Perri” and selected shorts. 
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IRCCS 


_DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
| OFFERS EMPLOYEES FREE 
_ SAFETY CHECKS OF THEIR AUTOS 


_ Dow and Dow Corning employees of 
| Midland, Michigan, took advantage of 
_a 10-day company program to have 
their automobiles “Safety Inspected.” 
In cooperation with the Midland, 
» Michigan Police department, free 
checks were made during the day on 
» the company parking lot for brakes, 
| lights, horn, glass, windshield wipers 
and rear view mirrors. 
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CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
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P.O. BOX 850 ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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Recreation Program for Small Companies 


Small business can profit from good employee 
recreation equally as much as big business 
— if it takes a careful look at itself. 


W ell-plannea recreation pro- 
grams are just as important in 
small business as they are in BIG 
business. However, the value and 
success of the small company 
recreation program will depend 
largely upon how well the pro- 
gram is geared to the unique 
characteristics of small business. 

Employee activities that go 
over with a bang in large indus- 
trial concerns may fall flat on 
their faces in the small concern. 
Why? Chiefly because the small 
company work force is different 
in character, different in inter- 
ests, and different in employer- 
employee relationships. 

Here are some things that 
must be carefully considered in 
programming recreation activi- 
ties for the small manufacturer: 

Avoid Paternalism. Due to the 
elbow-to-elbow relationship of 
employee and employer in small 
companies, paternalism is gener- 
ally strong. If this attitude is al- 
lowed to creep into the recreation 
program, there’s bound to be 
trouble. The majority of workers 
in small firms resent a fatherly, 
motherly paternalistic attitude 
in recreation activities by their 
employers. Keep paternalism out 
of recreation—and the door will 
open to improved employer-em- 
ployee relations. 

Consider Costs Carefully. One 
of the most important factors is 
the careful consideration of pro- 
gram costs. Generally speaking, 
small business is alive to costs. 


Featurette 


And a recreation program that is 
tuned to a fat budget is sure to be 
short-lived. Most recreation ac- 
tivities in small companies are 
actually underwritten by the em- 
ployees themselves. If the man- 
agement provides the opportuni- 
ties, employee recreation will 
bloom and pay its own way— 
that’s a matter of record. 


Workers Want a Voice in Plan- 
ning. One of the chief advan- 
tages of small companies is the 
closely-knit feature of the work- 
force. Don’t wreck this harmony 
by imposing a program on em- 
ployees that appears like a “man- 
date” from the Front Office. 
Small company employees do not 
want to be led into any particular 
channel of recreational play, but 
wish to be consulted. Give them a 
voice in planning and the small 
plant program is sure to succeed. 


Make Use of Public Facilities. 
Big business can usually build 
facilities such as swimming 
pools, bowling alleys, gymnasi- 
ums, golf courses, and recreation 
centers. This, of course, isn’t 
true of small business. Small 
business must look to its com- 
munity and public facilities for 
help. And, surprisingly, these 
public facilities which may in- 
clude schools, public parks, com- 
mercial establishments and the 
like are readily available to small 
business. The firm that uses pub- 
lic facilities in its program is 
able not only to provide activi- 


ties equal to big business but will © 





Ri 





help improve the community rec- © 


reation resources at the same 
time. 


Don’t Overlook the Recreation 
Director. A good recreation di- 
rector is the key to the whole 
program. He can be more impor- 
tant to small business than to 
big business. The main reason is 
that small plant recreation pro- 
grams are more a problem of di- 
rection and creation of opportu- 
nities rather than actual activity 
operations. By having a good 
man in charge of the small plant 
program, the recreation program 
is certain to grow solidly. He 
can consult employees, find out 
what they want, determine their 
interests, and put a program into 
operation that, probably, won’t 
cost a cent to the company. 


What recreation activities 
should the small company pro- 


vide? There’s no ready answer to 
a 


this question. The cloth must be 


cut to fit the pattern of the indi- 
‘desloniasaxendines Care 
ul planning and surveying o 
workers’ interests will provide 
the best answers. The program 
should be varied and may inelude 
picnics, weekend trips, bowling 
swimming, horseback riding 
crafts, tennis, and music. Or it 
may include none of these. 


In plants with as few as 100 


. | 
employees, recreation programs) | 


have developed with dozens of| 
activities. With proper manage- 
ment by the recreation aver 
mixed with plenty of cooperatio 
and inspiration, the employees 
themselves will determine the 
full course of the program. 





EVER WONDER how the cover is put 
on a softball? It's not done by machine 
as you might expect, but sewed on by 
hand. This pretty softball sewer, work- 
ing at the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company plant in River Grove, Illinois, 
demonstrates the craftsmanship that is 
required to stitch a long-wearing 
leather cover on a softball. Softballs, 
like most other athletic equipment, are 


hand-finished and require much time 
and skill to produce. To provide the 
best equipment for industrial recrea- 
tion programs at the lowest cost possi- 
ble, it is important to order all athletic 
equipment well in advance of the time 
it is needed—allowing plenty of time 
for skilled, personal craftsmanship. 
Orders placed at the last minute are 
costly to the producer and to the user. 
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O ne of the most valuable guides 


| for planning and organizing com- 
_ pany recreation activities is the 
| Employee Recreation Interest 


Survey. If properly utilized, this 
device will tell you what activi- 


_ ties your employees and their 
_ families wish to participate in. 
_ And you can plan your program 





How To Make a 


Recreation Interest Survey 


The sample chart, used by the 
Tennessee Eastman Co., Kings- 
port, Tenn., shown below should 
be reproduced and distributed to 
every member of your company. 
Instruct employees to take it 
home and check it conscien- 
tiously, taking into consideration 
that this questionnaire will apply 


as himself. Once the survey is re- 
turned to the recreation director, 
definite recreation interests can 
be tabulated. This should be your 
basic guide in determining what 
activities are needed in your pro- 
gram. The Employee Recreation 
Interest Survey will also tell you 
who can be called upon for volun- 








































































































































































































































































































































































































- accordingly. to the employees’ family as well _ tary leadership. 
a a m1 
3| § | 5 | 3 
i 4 4 a 4 x a 
ACTIVITY . z ACTIVITY . z ACTIVITY r z 
TEAM SPORTS ack Yin CRAFTS (continued) wall Tas GYM wd ho 
Baseball 01 Leather Work 32 Conditioning for Men 64 
Basketball 02 Metal Work 33 Conditioning for Women | 65 
Boccio 03 Millinery 34 Stunts 66 
Handball 04 Model Making 35 Tumbling 67 
Softball 05 Painting 36 68 
Touch Football 06 Pottery Making 37 
Volley Ball 07 Quilting 38 DANCING 
08 Sewing 39 Ballet 69 
Sketching 40 Ballroom 70) 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS Weaving 41 Creative 71 
Archery 09 Woodwork 42 Folk Dance 72\ 
Badminton 10 43) | Interpretive 73 
Bowling 11 Square Dance 74 
Croquet 12 MUSIC Tap Dance 75 
Fencing 13 Band 44 76 
Fly Casting 14 Choral 45 
Golf 15 Hammond Organ 46 MISCELLANEOUS 
Hiking 16 Instruments 47 Amateur Radio 77 
Horseshoes 17 What Instrument? Boy Scout Work 78 
Miniature Golf 18 Mass Piano Lessons 48 7 Bridge Clubs 79 
Roller Skating 19 Music Appreciation 49 | Camera Clubs 80 
Shuffleboard |20/ Music Festivals 50| | Chess |81 
Table Tennis i21| | Piano | 51 | Checkers {g2! = 
Target Shooting jazi | Quartet | 52 1 Coin Collecting {83 
Tennis \23 | Shape-Note Singing 53 | Cub Scout Work 84 
Wrestling 24| | 54 Girl Scout Work 85 
25 Hobby Shows 86 
DRAMATICS Setback Clubs 87 
AQUATIC Acting 55 Stamp Collecting 88; | 
Life Saving 26 Play Directing 56 Toastmaster Clubs 89| | 
Swimming & Diving 27 Play Writing 57 Travel Movies 190 
28 Puppetry 58 Tropical Fish ca 
Radio Plays 59 72i...! 
CRAFTS Stage Craft 60 
Basketry 29 Sound Effects 61 
Carving 30 Story Telling 62; | 
Glass Etching 
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[n the Good Old Days! 


Editor's Note: Each month RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
will present one interesting story condensed from com- 
pany employee publications throughout the United 
States and Canada. Our first article comes from THE 
LINK, edited by J. J. Cronin, which serves the em- | 


ployees of The Great-West Life Insurance Company of 
Winnipeg, Canada. We think you'll find it amusing. 


Employees were excused from work 


one night a week fo do their courting 


How often have you heard the 
expression, “Things sure aren’t 
what they used to be!” Or, 
“Bring back the good old days!” 
And yet, just how good were 
“The Good Old Days”? Let’s 
turn back the clock and see. 

The place is Chicago. The year 
is 1870—January 1, 1870. This is 
the New Year, full of joy and ex- 
pectation. Away with the old! 
Bring on the new! 

And the very newest news on 
this New Year’s Day in 1870 is a 
large notice posted in many 
places of business in Chicago. It 
is titled: ‘“New Business Code for 
Clerical Workers,” and outlines 
the duties of clerical workers. 
Here, in part, is what it says: 





Sweep floors, dust furniture, 
shelves and showcases — and 
remember “Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.” Trim wicks, fill 
lamps, clean chimneys, make 
your pens carefully (but you 
may whittle the pens to suit 
your individual tastes) ...EHach 
clerk shall bring in a bucket of 
water and a scuttle of coal for 
the day’s business. 


This schedule of duties had to 
be completed before the day’s 
work began. 

There was a slight reduction 
in working hours that January 
morning in 1870. Employees 
could “sleep in’ each morning 
until 5:30 a.m. Here is how the 


24 


“revised” office hour schedule 


read: 


This office will open at-.7:00 
a.m. and close at 8:00 p.m. 
This house will remain closed 
each Sabbath ... Men employ- 
ees will be given an evening 
off each week for courting pur- 
poses or two evenings per 
week if they go regularly to 
Church. 


Undoubtedly, the 13-hour day 
would be welcome news to the 
family this evening after work. 
And, the “courting” clause was 
reassuring to the men. 

What was an office clerk “with 
time on his hands” to do after a 
13-hour day? What recreation 
activities were provided? The 
Code is very specific: 


After any employee has spent 
his 13 hours in labor in the of- 
fice, he should then spend his 
leisure time reading good 
books, and contemplating the 
Glories and the Building up of 
the Kingdom. 


° ° ° 


The document made no men- 
tion of two-week vacations with 
or without pay. And, of course, 
sick leave, work breaks, and com- 
pany services were not yet in the 
company vocabulary. In fact, the 
clerks of 1870 Chicago were 
not conscious of such luxuries 
as they hurried to complete 
their pre-work responsibilities. 
Rather, it appeared logical that 
paragraph three of the Code 
should officially warn them 
against the type of off-work be- 
haviour that would endanger 
their status as employees, and 
cast serious doubt upon their 
character... 
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Any employee who smokes 
Spanish cigars, uses liquor in 
any form, gets shaved at the 
barber shop, or frequents pool 
halls, will give his employer 
every reason to suspect his in- 
tegrity, worthy intentions, and 
all around honesty. 


° ° oO 


Thus the ‘““New Business Code 
for Clerical Workers’”’ continued 
on at length, detailing proce- 
dures, behaviour, and duties of 
the office force. Yes, it was prob- 
ably looked upon as a very en- 
lightened document back in 1870. 
Well, you know how many people 
would come to work today under 
these regulations. Good Old 
Days? Most of the fellows who 
still cherish the old days prob- 
ably have forgotten all about The 
Code and remember only what 
happened on that one night a 
week they were excused for 
courting! 


IT was a national convention. The 
delegate from Texas was strangely 
quiet. “You mean you don’t catch no 
big fish down in Texas?” exclaimed one 


of the delegates from cool Colorado. | 
“Well,” said the Texan in his famous © 


drawl, “about the largest fish I ever 








See Re 
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caught down there was twelves inches.” © 
He paused, as the group looked at him ~ 


in amazement. “Course, in Texas we © 


measure our fish between the eyes.” 
From “ToPicks”. 
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RiMESELCCERISIS 


Each month RECREATION MANAGEMENT will present research news and 
reports of vital interest to our readers. In addition to the actual presenta- 
tion of data, we will attempt to evaluate this information in light of what 


it means to the professional industrial recreation director. 


Industrial Recreation Management and Financing 


In January, 1957, the National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association made a random sample of its 
members regarding their annual recreation budg- 
ets, date of program origin, title of program ad- 
ministrator, employee associations, and program 
financing. Returns were received from 240 com- 


» panies located both in the United States and 
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Canada. The tabulated results of this survey, with 
a summary evaluation will be carried in monthly 
installments. Here are the first two: 


Title of the Program Administrator 

The title “Recreation Director” or “Recreation 
Supervisor” is most frequently used in plants with 
1,000 or more employees (64 out of 153 com- 
panies). ‘Employee Services Manager” (22) and 
“Employee Activities Manager” (21) rate about 
equally as the second choices. In companies with 
less than 1,000 employees, the Personnel Director 
or his assistant were generally in charge of the 
recreation program (33 out of 87 companies). The 
title “Recreation Director” was the number two 
choice in the under-1,000 employee companies. 
Here is the complete tabulation: 








Number of Company Employees 

Under 1,001- 5,001- Over 

1,000 5,000 10,000 10,000 
Number of Companies Reporting 87 92 33 28 
Recreation Director, Supvr., etc. 15 34 16 14 
Activities Manager, Supvr., etc. 12 12 3 3 
Employee Association Officer, Exec. Sec’y 6 4 4 5 
Personnel Director, Ass’t. Supvr., etc. 33 17 2 2 
Employee Services Manager, Chief, Ass’t 7 15 5 2 
Industrial Relations Manager, Ass’t., Etc. 6 7 1 1 


Annual Budget 


The size of the recreation budget fluctuates 
proportionately with the number of employees. 
Forty-one companies with under 1,000 employees 
reported budgets under $5,000, while 24 had budg- 
ets under $20,000. 

In the 1,001 to 5,000 classification, 41 companies 
reported budgets under $20,000, and 14 spent un- 
der $50,000. 

In the 5,001 to 10,000 classification, the majority 
spend under $50,000, with eight spending under 
$20,000. 

Out of the 28 companies employing over 10,000 
employees, 5 had budgets under $225,000; 4 under 
$50,000 and 4 under $20,000. 








Number of Company Employees 

Under 1,001- 5,001- Over 

1,000 5,000 10,000 10,000 
Number of Companies Reporting 87 92 33 28 
$ 1,000 to $ 5,000 Annual Budget. 41 9 —_ _ 
$ 5,000 to$ 20,000 “ “ 24 «4d 8 4 
$ 20,000 to$ 50,000 “ - 1 14 1 4 
$ 50,000 to $ 100,000 “ “ — 6 5 3 
$ 100,000 to $ 225,000 “ = — 2 2 5 
$1,000,000 and over “ “ i Se, 1 


Candy Consumption Increases 

In 1956 every man, woman and child in the 
Ynited States consumed an average 17.4 pounds 
of candy. America’s sweet tooth was 6 per cent 
sweeter in 1956 than it was in 1955 when 16.7 
pounds of candy was consumed per person. 


America’s Death Days 


According to recent statistics provided by the 
insurance industry, weekends are the most dan- 
gerous time to be on U. S. highways. In 1956, more 
than 56 per cent of all fatalities occurred on Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. 





Anyone can learn to 
play the ORGAN 
or PIANO with Don‘s 

Recorded Lessons! 





Here is the new, easy way to 


learn organ or piano without 
years of study. Your teacher is 
as close as your phonograph. 
Play the records, do as Don 
says and you'll learn to play 
melodies in waltz, 4/4 or swing 
time; read and play from stand 
i ard organ or sheet music; under 
ORGAN KIT contains one 33% long-playing sang chord inversions for the 
record, 12 recorded lessons, 20 instruction ‘ : 
charts: $12.00, PLANO KIT has six 45 RPM organ and the adding of har 
records, 12 recorded lessons, 23 charts: $10.00. mony notes to the right hand 
Free descriptive folder sent on request. melody for piano. 


DON SELLERS, INC., 871 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 
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Over 3,000 Places to Get 16mm Movies 

How many times have you 
searched for a 16mm motion pic- 
ture on a special subject for a 
particular program? Where you 
can borrow or rent over 3,000 
films are listed by state and city 
in a new Office of Education pub- 
lication titled: A Directory of 
3,300 16mm Film Libraries. This 
new directory costs only 70 cents 
and is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Want to Organize a Boat and 
Water Ski Club? 


You'll find some helpful sug- 
gestions on how to plan, orga- 
nize, finance, and administer a 
company boating and water ski- 
ing club in a new booklet, How 
to Organize for More Fun A float, 
just published by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. It’s 
yours free by writing to the Out- 
board Boating Club of America, 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Looking for Free Sports Films? 


Over 45 different 16mm sound 
films on such sports subjects as 
football, baseball, golf, and ski- 
ing are now available on a free- 
loan basis from Miller Brewing 
Company’s sports film library. 
You can obtain a complete listing 
of the films by writing for the 
Miller High Life 1958 Sports 
Film Catalog available from the 
Miller Brewing Company, Film 
Section, Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment, 4000 W. State St., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. 


Some Tips on Swimming Pool 
Design and Maintenance 

If you’re going to build a 
swimming pool or want some ad- 
vice on how to operate the one 
you already have, you'll find the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion’s new book, Recommended 
Practice for Design, Equipment, 
and Operation of Swimming 
Pools and Other Public Bathing 
Places, very useful. Copies of this 
60-page book are available at 
$1.04 including postage from the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 
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1958 DAYS TO 
REMEMBER 


Jan. 1 
Wednesday 
New Year's Day 


Feb. 12 
Wednesday 
Lincoln‘s Birthday 


Feb. 19 
Wednesday 
Ash Wednesday 


Feb. 22 
Saturday 
Washington's Birthday’ 
April 4 
Friday 
Good Friday 
April 6 
Sunday 
Easter Sunday 
April 5-12 
Jewish Passover 
May 18-21 
17th NIRA National Conference 
Fort Worth, Texas 


May 30 
Friday 
Memorial Day 


July 4 
Friday 
Independence Day 
Sept. 1 
Monday 
Labor Day 


Sept. 15 
Monday 
Jewish New Year 


Sept. 24 
Wednesday 
Jewish Yom Kippur 


Oct.— 1st week 
World Series 


Oct. 12 
Sunday 
Columbus Day 
Nov. 4 
Tuesday 
Election Day 
Nov. 11 
Tuesday 
Veterans Day 
Nov. 27 
Thursday 
Thanksgiving Day 
Dec. 25 
Thursday 
Christmas Day 
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RECREATION IN THE AGE OF AUTOMATION, 
from the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Book Department, American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, 4, Pa. $2.00 


Recreation has iaken an in- 
creasingly important place in 
American life in recent years. 
This special siudy, combining 
articles by leading writers in 
the fields of social science, poli- 
tics, recreation, industry, and 
economics, is a broad outline 
of recreation today and what it 
will be a few years hence. Top- 
ics covered include the philoso- 
phy of leisure, economics of 
leisure, administration of rec-§ 
reation, the pattern of leisure 
in contemporary American 
culture, a bold program for 
recreation, industrial recrea- 
tion, and many others. No 
matter how advanced is your 
company recreation program, 
you'll find this study penetrat- 
ing, practical, and useful. 


GOLF FOR INDUSTRY, edited by Ben 
Chlevin, The National Golf Founda- 
tion, in cooperation with the National 
Industrial Recreation Association, 407 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
50 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


Here is a very practical guide- 
book for the planning, organi- 
zation, and operation of any 
type of company golf program. 
The book is illustrated with 
hundreds of pictures which 
show employee golf programs 
in action. It’s designed to help 
recreation directors and man- 
agement organize and sponsor 
employee golf programs. It in- 
cludes information on tourna- 
ments, methods of competi- 
tion, keeping league records, 
handicapping, construction of 
courses and putting greens, 
publicity and promotion, mem- 
bership, by-laws, and the value 
of golf in the industry pro- 
gram. You'll definitely want 
this book on your bookshelf if 
you have a golf program at 
your plant. 
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"The Finest In The Fiold is 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


RAWAINGS SPORTING GOODS CO 


UIS e NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS e CHICAGO 


Fe a 


V73V Volley Ball 


FRCULITE | 


Rubber-Covered 
ATHLETIC BALLS 


V Multi-ply fabric construction 

V Molded concave seams 

V Improved pressure-lock valve 

V Sharp “Deep-Tread” pebbling and Formula-15 
treatment on footballs and basketballs 

V Softer feel 

V Rugged rubber covering 

These are just a few of the features that make these 

Herculite balls the best that money can buy—the 

very tops in performance, quality and wear. 











LEADER 


IN 


TRANSATLANTIC 


4 THE FLYING TIGER LINE is the world’s 


largest group charter and contract airline. We 
have completed more than 17,000 over ocean 
crossings. Last year, we carried over 70,000 
passengers on international flights. 

We carry your charter group safely, speedily 
and comfortably to any city in Europe. Fully 
pressurized Lockheed Super Constellations fly 
you in air conditioned comfort above the weather 
overnight to Europe. 

All the comforts and conveniences of trans- 




















Atlantic airline travel are provided — delicious 
full course meals; piping hot coffee and appetiz- 
ing snacks always available; pillows; blankets; 
magazines; and the usual baggage allowance. 

Our cheerful, attentive stewardesses take care 
of your every need. They are well trained in the 
care of infants and children. 

Your travel agent or nearest Flying Tiger 
office can detail the many advantages of char- 
ter group travel — particularly its amazingly 
low cost. 








INTERNATIONAL CHARTER DIVISION / gira a 


NEW YORK 6 
60 E. 42nd St. 
OXford 7-8850 


WASHINGTON ® 
1201 Shoreham Bldg. 
STerling 3-5959 


DETROIT ® 
Book Bldg. 
WOodward 1-9704 





ons ANGELES & 
Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank 
STanley 7-3411 


PARIS 
7 Rue Auber 





Richelieu 63-69 
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